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NOTES 

Oregon Historical Literature to be Enriched. 

John Minto, in collaboration with a personal friend, is pre- 
paring for publication a book outlining his life and work from 
his boyhood years in England, down to the present time in 
Oregon. 

Ex-Governor T. T. Geer has well advanced an account of 
"Fifty Years in Oregon." Mr. Geer's work will be taken up 
largely with estimates and characterizations of the men who 
have had leading parts in the up-building of Oregon. 

Thomas Fletcher Royal at the time of his death, March 8, 
had ready for the press his work, entitled "Trail Followers 
and Empire Builders." In it he gives the story of pioneer life 
in Illinois and Oregon. Mr. Royal come to Oregon in 1853 
and was prominent in educational work and as a Methodist 
Episcopal minister. 

A Long Roll of Eminent Dead. 

The last quarter has witnessed the passing of many of Ore- 
gon's prominent men. A partial list, with dates of their death, 
comprises the following names: 

Frank W. Benson, April 14. 

T. W. Davenport, April 18. 

Lafayette Grover, May 11. 

John C. Carson, June 1. 

George W. McBride, June 29. 

The political records of the state show that Governor Ben- 
son had a strong hold on the Oregon people. He began his 
active life as a school teacher, served in the land office and in 
the county clerk's office at Roseburg, practiced law and in 
1906 was elected secretary of state. After the promotion of 
Governor Chamberlain to the United States Senate, Secretary 
Benson became governor. He was re-elected secretary of 
state in 1910. 

The readers of The Quarterly must have felt well acquainted 
with Mr. Davenport. His many frank and strong papers con- 
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tributed to its pages have surely elicited the admiration of all 
who had not earlier the good fortune of knowing him per- 
sonally. 

He served many terms in the state legislature, was for a 
time Indian agent and from 1895 to 1899 was state land agent. 
He was always the ardent, fearless and able advocate of what 
appeared to him the cause of humanity. His place is among 
the elite of Oregon. He did noble civic service from his coming 
to the state in 1851 until the date of his death. 

Ex-Governor LaFayette Grover, who died on May 10, had a 
leading part in the public affairs of Oregon from the time of 
his coming in 1851 to the close of his term as United States 
Senator in 1883. He compiled the legislation of the Provisional 
Government period, adjusted claims arising out of depreda- 
tions of Rogue River Indians, 1854, 1 and those due for services 
and supplies furnished during the Yakima War. 2 He was 
a member of the State Constitutional convention, one of 
the most active. When Oregon was admitted he was the 
state's first representative in Congress. In 1870 he was elect- 
ed governor, mainly on the Chinese exclusion issue. During his 
two terms he was very active in securing title for the state 
to the lands inuring to it under the different congressional 
grants. In his term the Willamette Falls canal and locks were 
constructed, but the entrance upon the policy of subsidizing 
railways was blocked by his vetoing a bill for Portland to issue 
$300,000 of bonds to aid Ben Holladay in building a railroad 
from Portland up the west side of the Willamette Valley. In 
1876 he came into the national limelight, so to speak, when he 
refused to certify the election of John W. Watts as one of the 
Republican presidential electors on the ground that his posi- 



iHis associates were Addison C. Gibbs, governor of Oregon in 1862-66, and 
G. H. Ambrose. 

2This war began early in October, 1855, and lasted about one year. It was 
caused by a general uprising of most of the Indian tribes then in Oregon and 
Washington Territories in order to drive the whites from the country. As the 
military force of the United States in these territories was weak, volunteers were 
called into service by the respective governors and the Indians were subdued. 
By virtue of an act of Congress passed August 18, 1856, the Secretary of War 
appointed Captains A. J. Smith and Rufus Ingalls, of the Regular Army, and Capt. 
L. F. Grover, of the volunteer forces, as commissioners to audit all claims con- 
nected with this war. 
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tion as postmaster disqualified him. As United States Senator 
he was active in securing the adoption of exclusion of Chinese 
immigrants. 

John C. Carson contributed many years of service to the 
public as a member of the city council of Portland and as a 
member of the state legislature. 

Geo. W. McBride was eight years secretary of state, from 
1887 to 1894, inclusive. He was then elected to succeed J. N. 
Dolph as United States Senator. Upon completing his term 
in 1901 he was appointed United States Commissioner for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. He was a member of the 
distinguished McBride family that numbers so many eminent 
representatives in the annals of the Pacific Coast. 

The Quarterly hopes to enlist the aid of some of the ready 
pens of the pioneers to give the tribute of careful estimates of 
the activities and personalities of these who died during the 
last few months and also of those whom we have lost in 
recent years. The Quarterly has not yet contained worthy 
tributes to such historic personages as Charles B. Bellinger, 
John B. Waldo and Harvey W. Scott. 

Thirty-Ninth Annual Pioneer Reunion. 

The annual reunion of the Oregon Pioneers — the 39th — 
held in Portland on June 21, was again about as delightful 
an occasion as the human heart can reach to. The registered 
attendance was thirteen hundred and fifty, and the average age 
was sixty-nine years. When it is remembered that no one 
who came to, or was born in, Oregon later than the year 1859, 
is eligible to membership in the Oregon Pioneer Association, 
it will be seen that this was a remarkable gathering. The 
youngest person in attendance was fifty-two years old and the 
oldest, — Captain James Blakeley, of Brownsville, Oregon, a pio- 
neer of 1846 — was in his ninety-ninth year. He will be ninety- 
nine on November 26th next, and is in excellent health, both 
physically and mentally. He rendered excellent service at the 
head of a company of volunteers in the Yakima Indian war. 
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The banquet, the annual address and the other exercises 
were all fitted to bring keenest enjoyment to the heroes and 
heroines who won Oregon and laid here the foundations 
of a most promising civilization. Colonel Robert A. Miller 
was elected president; Joseph Buchtel, vice president; George 
H. Himes, secretary, and Charles E. Ladd, treasurer. 

State Park at Champoeg. 

The Champoeg meeting of May 2, 1843, at which was ef- 
fected the first political organization of American settlements 
on the Pacific Coast, was of the highest order of historic im- 
portance. Mr. Joseph Buchtel's patriotic efforts to secure ade- 
quate public grounds at Champoeg for surroundings for an 
appropriate monument, auditorium and park are reported as 
crowned with success. 

A ten-acre tract has been secured to be added to the three 
acres already owned by the state. The funds were raised 
through private subscription. 

A growing historical sense will enable our future legis- 
latures to see the propriety of having this financial burden as- 
sumed by the state and also provision made for the erection 
of suitable monumental structures. 



